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Letter to Our Shareholders 


In 1958 we reported the company’s plans to develop a national organization and extend 
store operations into new growth areas from coast to coast. With regional offices established 
in Atlanta, Georgia and Los Angeles, California, we have now completed the major organi¬ 
zational changes required to accommodate that program. 

During 1960 we opened 59 new stores, including first operations in Louisiana, Colorado, 
South Carolina and Oklahoma. The closing of 23 unprofitable locations resulted in a net 
increase of 34 units at the year end, when a total of 759 stores were in operation. 

Sales for 1960 amounted to $418,199,910, an increase of $13,295,031 or 3.28% over 
1959. New-store sales were offset by lowered volume in many of our older units, particularly 
during the later months when business was adversely affected by severe weather conditions 
and a general economic decline. 

Net earnings for 1960 were $11,119,655 or $2.02 per share, compared with $12,685,662 
or $2.30 per share in 1959. Start-up costs for new stores and lowered sales in older stores 
contributed importantly to the decrease. 

While we were not satisfied with our net profit for 1960, we are convinced of the long- 
range value of geographic expansion and of the necessity for selective store closings to 
strengthen our return-on-investment potential for future years. 

Our accelerated expansion and modernization program will be continued in 1961. 
Present projections indicate approximately 60 new stores, including several in California 
where our first 1961 opening was celebrated in January at Hawthorne, a suburb of Los Angeles. 

Prospects for the months immediately ahead are moderate. Should an upward trend in 
the economy become apparent by mid-year, as many economists predict, your company 
will be in a position to benefit substantially from the more favorable business climate. 
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1960 


HIGHLIGHTS 




1960 


1959 

Sales. 

$418,199,910 

$404,904,879 

Number of Stores. 


759 


725 

Net Earnings. 

$ 

11,119,655 

$ 

12,685,662 

Per Share. 


$2.02 


$2.30 

Dividends Paid in Cash. 

$ 

8,828,595 

$ 

8,828,595 

Per Share. 


$1.60 


$1.60 

Earnings Retained in Business. 

$ 

2,291,060 

$ 

3,857,067 

Per Share. 


$ .42 


$ .70 

Employees’ Compensation and Benefits. 

$ 

86,310,039 

$ 

82,337,733 

Per Sales Dollar. 


20.64% 


20.34% 

Depreciation and Amortization Provided. 

$ 

8,934,193 

$ 

8,434,050 

Per Sales Dollar. 


2.14% 


2.08% 






































Reviewing 1960 and Looking Ahead 


The following comments relate to the consolidated 
income statement and balance sheet for 1960 as shown 
on pages 7, 8 and 9. The companies consolidated are 
S. S. Kresge Company, the parent and United States 
operating company; S. S. Kresge Company Limited, 
our Canadian subsidiary; and the Mount Clemens 
Pottery Company, manufacturers of dinnerware. 

Sales Up 

Total volume was $418,199,910, a new high and 
an increase of 3.28% over 1959. Our additional volume 
originated entirely from new stores opened during 
1959 and 1960. Older stores, as a group, had a sales 
decline. 

The pattern of 1960 volume showed the effects of 
an unseasonably cool summer and a general decline in 
the economy during the latter half of the year. Our 
sales were in an uptrend through April, followed by 
sluggish summer business and a particularly dis¬ 
appointing Christmas season. 

Income Down 

Net income of the three companies for 1960 was 
$11,119,655, or $2.02 per share—down from 1959 by 
$1,566,007 or 28<f per share. 

Several factors contributed to this decline. The 
general downward trend of the economy was the 
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largest single reason. When established store sales 
decline, profits historically fall at a rate several times 
the percentage of the sales decline. The large number 
of new stores opened in 1960 was another reason. All 
start-up costs of the 59 new stores were absorbed and 
charged against income in 1960. We also absorbed 
many of the costs incident to a decentralization pro¬ 
gram, including moving one regional headquarters and 
establishing another to facilitate our expansion as a 
nation-wide operator. 

While the expense percentage for the year was 
higher, our total costs were at an acceptable level. 
Salaries, wages and the accompanying fringe costs, 
the largest category of expense, were 20.64% of sales, 
.30% of sales above 1959, and a satisfactory ratio 
under the circumstances. 



New store, Grosse Pointe, Michigan (near Detroit) 









Dividends Same as 1959 

We again paid quarterly cash dividends of 40f 
per share in 1960, a total of $1.60 for the year. This 
dividend was equal to 79.40% of the year’s income, 
compared with 69.60% in 1959. 

The first quarterly dividend of 40? per share for 
1961 has been declared to holders of record February 
14 and was paid on March 10, 1961. 

Tax Cost 

The companies’ contribution to the cost of 
government was $23,091,673. This was $1,359,150 
lower than for 1959. Our provision for United States 
and Canadian income taxes was $2,000,000 less than 
for the prior year. Old age benefit and unemploy¬ 
ment compensation costs were increased by $649,730. 

Government uses employers, particularly retailers, 
as agents to collect a multiplicity of taxes. State and 
city sales taxes and the federal excise tax on toilet 
articles, jewelry, luggage, etc., levied on the purchaser, 
are most commonly known by the customer. There 
are also amounts withheld from employees’ wages for 
federal, state and city taxes. In 1960 such collections 
and deductions amounted to $20,901,833. 



New store, Metairie, Louisiana (near New Orleans) 
Lakeside Shopping Center 


This report provides an opportunity to bring to 
your attention a proposal before Congress which, if 
enacted, would have an impact upon retailers generally. 
Proposed legislation would temporarily extend the 
period of unemployment benefits to the jobless. We 
recognize the desirability of a temporary extension, 
but disagree with the proposed permanent method of 
financing. Employers would bear the burden either 
by means of a permanently higher tax rate or through 
raising the wage base upon which the tax is assessed. 
Either method penalizes those employers such as re¬ 
tailers, who do not contribute importantly to unem¬ 
ployment. 

Major New Store Program 

We opened 57 new operations in 1960. Two others 
were relocated. Eight of the new stores were in Canada 
and 49 in the United States, including one in Puerto 
Rico. Twenty-one of the new stores were opened in 
states not included in our operations prior to 1958. 

f 

Twenty-three stores in deteriorating locations 
were closed permanently last year. One location 
suspended operation at the year-end to accommodate 
major modernization work in early 1961 and one was 
combined with an adjoining operation. 

We were operating 759 stores on December 31, 
1960—659 in the United States, 2 in Puerto Rico and 
98 in Canada. 

Our new-store program is confined almost en¬ 
tirely to shopping center locations with an increasing 
percentage of units in new areas of the south and west. 

Our 1961 construction schedule provides for 71 
new stores, but factors beyond our control make it 
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impossible to forecast accurately the number of units 
that will open for business this year. The total is likely 
to be approximately the same as in 1960. 

Working Capital Up Slightly 

Working capital increased $1,160,248 from 1959 
to 1960. The excess of current assets over current 
liabilities was $72,539,059 and provided a comfortable 
operating margin of 2.91 to 1. 

Cash and government bonds at $37,638,196 were 
$3,428,276 lower than on December 31, 1959. Mer¬ 
chandise inventory was $1,967,179 higher than a year 
ago—a modest increase considering the 34 additional 
stores in operation. 

Accounts receivable were $1,357,138 higher than 
last year, mainly resulting from a pilot study of a 
revolving customer credit plan conducted in the lower 
peninsula of Michigan during 1960. Limited extension 
of credit to other areas is planned for 1961. 

Fixed Assets 

Capital additions less retirements were $ 10,464,156 
in 1960, compared with $9,716,501 in 1959. The capital 
additions program for 1961 will be approximately 
the same as 1960’s. 

The relationship of net fixed assets to total assets 
at the end of 1960 was 57.84%. This percentage has 
changed only slightly in recent years. 

Provisions for depreciation of owned properties 
and amortization of leased facilities were at identical 
rates with those of 1959. The charge to operations 
continues to rise with our extensive new-store program 
and amounted to $8,934,193 for 1960—$500,143 above 
1959. For tax purposes we have used accelerated de¬ 
preciation as permitted by the income tax laws of both 
the United States and Canada. 



New store, Tucson, Arizona , Campbell Plaza Shopping Center 


Liabilities 

Current liabilities are slightly lower than a year 
ago. The principal reduction relates to our liability 
for United States and Canadian income taxes. 


Long term debt was reduced by $1,000,000 in 1960, 
and another $1,000,000 has been retired since January 
1, 1961. 


The amount shown as deferred U. S. and Canadian 
income taxes represents income tax reductions result¬ 
ing from the use of accelerated depreciation. So long 
as we continue a substantial capital expenditure 
program, either for new stores or modernization, it 
will not be necessary to liquidate any substantial 
portion of this liability. The total now deferred equals 
67% of net capital expenditures in 1960. The amount 
involved indicates the stimulus to capital expenditures 
that liberal depreciation rates can provide, thus aiding 
the whole economy. 


We Add to Stockholders’ Equity 

The excess of earnings over dividends in 1960 was 
$2,291,060, an addition of 42^ per share. On December 
31, 1960 your equity was $37.29. 
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Shopping 

First 


Center Stores Are Kresge's 


in 


One of the new developments affecting America’s 
current economic life is the rapid and widespread 
popularity of shopping centers. Your Company is 
participating importantly in this expanding merchan¬ 
dising trend. 

To furnish a word picture of how these shopping 
centers are created and how the Kresge Company 
participates, let us consider a typical shopping center 
in its “dream” stage. 

Survey Is Vital Part off 
Shopping Center Development 

A site attracts the attention of an individual as a 
potentially successful shopping center. Today, this 
individual is usually a man thoroughly experienced 
in this field. He next secures the services of one of 
a limited group of recognized shopping center econ¬ 
omists to prepare a comprehensive survey of the 
area’s present and future economic possibilities. 

This survey analyzes the location from every shop¬ 
ping angle — accessibility, transportation, parking, 
current needs in types of stores and future expan¬ 
sion. It reports the number of homes, the population, 
income and purchasing power within the trading area. 
Estimates are furnished on the growth potential of 
the area in new families, new homes, added income 
and increased buying power. The survey also sets 
forth in detail the volume of business that can be 
expected in the various merchandising categories, 


xpansion 


not only during the shopping center’s early life, but 
its future potential as well. 

The exceptional accuracy of these statistics is the 
result of wide experience and knowledge in com¬ 
piling surveys for shopping centers of many types 
and in many locations. Estimated figures often vary 
only a few percentage points from actual results. 

Architectural Rendering 
Is a Major Step 

With completion of the survey, a detailed archi¬ 
tectural rendering of the property follows. This is a 
graphic presentation showing the grouping of the 
proposed stores, suggesting the most strategic loca¬ 
tions for each type of store, and supplying prospective 
tenants with an over-all picture of the shopping center. 

The professional developer is now ready to discuss 
the development with prospective tenants and begin 
the lease negotiations for his center. His first contacts 
will be with a selected group of companies that can 
be expected to offer the maximum business possi¬ 
bilities for the success of his undertaking. 

How Your Company 
Evaluates the Project 

When your Company considers locating in a pro¬ 
posed shopping center, a Kresge real estate repre¬ 
sentative visits the site. His on-the-spot study and 
analysis, if favorable, together with complete survey 

Continued on page 12 















AND 


RETAINED 


CONSOLIDATED STATEMENT OF INCOME AND INCOME RETAINED FOR USE IN THE 
BUSINESS FOR THE YEARS ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1960 AND 1959 


1960 


1959 


Sales. 

Interest income. 

Net miscellaneous income 


$418,199,910 

301,514 

48,256 

$418,549,680 


$404,904,879 

227,699 

204,358 

$405,336,936 


Cost of merchandise sold and operating, general and administrative 


expenses, less income from rentals. $374,657,100 

Taxes—other than U. S. and Canadian income taxes. 12,091,673 

Depreciation and amortization. 8,934,193 

Interest expense. 782,584 

Loss (gain) on disposals of fixed assets and cancellation of leases. (35,525) 

$396,430,025 
$ 22,119,655 


$357,576,439 
11,450,823 
8,434,050 
779,011 
1,410,951 
$379,651,274 
$ 25,685,662 


Estimated U. S. and Canadian income taxes including 
deferred income taxes. 11,000,000 

Net income for the year. $ 11,119,655 

Income retained for use in the business at beginning of year. 148,062,886 

Cash dividends paid—$1.60 a share. (8,828,595) 

Income retained for use in the business at end of year. $150,353,946 


13,000,000 
$ 12,685,662 
144,205,819 
(8,828,595 ) 
$148,062,886 


February 9, 1961 

TO THE STOCKHOLDERS OF 
S. S. KRESGE COMPANY: 

In our opinion, the accompanying consolidated statements present fairly the financial position of S. S. Kresge Company and its 
subsidiary companies at December 31, 1960 and the results of their operations for the year, in conformity with generally accepted 
accounting principles applied on a basis consistent with that of the preceding year. Our examination of these statements was made in 
accordance with generally accepted auditing standards, and accordingly included such tests of the accounting records and such other 
auditing procedures as we considered necessary in the circumstances. 

PRICE WATERHOUSE & CO. 

Certified Public Accountants 
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CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET 

December 31, 1960 and 1959 


ASSETS 

I960 

1959 

Current Assets: 



Cash. 

$ 25,446,203 

$ 32,948,403 

U. S. and Canadian Government securities, at cost approximating 
market. 

12,191,993 

8,118,069 

Accounts receivable, less allowance for possible losses. 

3,180,727 

1,823,589 

Merchandise and materials on hand and in transit, at lower of cost 
or market. 

66,768,704 

64,801,525 

Operating supplies and prepaid expenses. 

2,967,934 

3,185,895 


$110,555,561 

$110,877,481 

Other Assets. 

$ 2,999,923 

$ 3,206,267 

Fixed Assets: 



Land, buildings, furniture and fixtures, at cost. 

$187,692,504 

$180,198,447 

Less—Depreciation. 

64,179,092 

59,474,353 


$123,513,412 

$120,724,094 

Leasehold improvements, less amortization. 

30,132,669 

30,717,916 

Construction in progress. 

2,141,559 

2,815,667 


$155,787,640 

$154,257,677 | 


$269,343,124 

$268,341,425 


NOTES TO CONSOLIDATE! 

(A) Canadian Subsidiary Company: 

The net assets of the Canadian subsidiary company amounted to approximately 19% of the consolidated net assets. 

(B) Long Term Debt: 

The note purchase agreement, whereby the parent company borrowed 515,000,000 from banks which is due in installments from 1963 
to 1975 with interest at 3*4%, restricts the payment of dividends (other than stock dividends) and the purchase, redemption or retirement of 
shares of the company’s stock. At December 31, 1960 income retained for use in the business was approximately $24,360,000 in excess of 
the amount so restricted. The parent company owes an additional $2,000,000 to a bank which is payable $1,000,000 a year with interest 
at 3%. The installment of $1,000,000 due on January 15, 1961 is included in current liabilities. 
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S. S. KRESGE 

COM PA NY 


AND SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


LIABILITIES 

1960 

1959 


Current Liabilities: 




Portion of bank loan payable within one year. 

$ 1,000,000 

$ 1,000,000 


Accounts payable—trade. 

15,623,721 

15,698,984 


Accrued taxes, payrolls, expenses and other accounts payable. 

16,667,612 

16,959,354 


Estimated U. S. and Canadian income taxes. 

4,725,169 

5,840,332 



$ 38,016,502 

$ 39,498,670 


Long Term Debt: 




Bank loans. 

$ 16,000,000 

$ 17,000,000 


Real estate mortgages. 

2,523,544 

2,629,237 



$ 18,523,544 

$ 19,629,237 


Deferred U. S. and Canadian Income Taxes. 

$ 7,046,000 

$ 5,747,500 


Stockholders’ Equity: 




Capital stock 

Authorized 10,000,000 shares at $10 par value 

Issued 5,517,872 shares. 

$ 55,178,720 

$ 55,178,720 


Excess of proceeds received from sale of treasury shares 
over the cost thereof. 

224,412 

224,412 


Income retained for use in the business, statement attached. 

150,353,946 

148,062,886 



$205,757,078 

$203,466,018 



$269,343,124 

$268,341,425 


> FINANCIAL STATEMENTS 

(C) Sales Tax Assessment: 

During 1960 the Supreme Court of the State of Ohio ruled against S. S. Kresge Company and upheld a sales tax assessment aggregating 
$456,066, including penalties, for the years 1952, 1953, 1954 and 1955. The company is appealing the decision to the Supreme Court of the 
United States and it is not possible to determine the final outcome at this time. The final liability, if any, which may be determined, would 
have no material effect on the financial position of the company. 

(D) Commitments: 

The aggregate minimum amount of rentals under long-term leases for the year 1961 on all real property now leased to the company 
and its subsidiaries will approximate $15,930,000. The leases for the most part also provide for payment by the lessee of taxes, repairs 
and insurance. 
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lO-YEAR FINANCIAL SUMMARY 




I960 1959 


Sales. 

$418,200 

$404,905 

Number of Stores. 

759 

725 

United States. 

659 

632 

Canada. 

98 

92 

Puerto Rico. 

2 

1 

Net Income. 

$ 11,120 

$ 12,686 

Per Share. 

2.02 

2.30 

Per Sales Dollar. 

.0266 

.0313 

Cash Dividends. 

$ 8,829 

$ 8,829 

Per Share. 

1.60 

1.60 

Per Sales Dollai. 

.0211 

.0218 

All Taxes. 

$ 23,092 

$ 24,451 

Per Share. 

4.18 

4.43 

Per Sales Dollar. 

.0552 

.0604 

Inventories of Merchandise. 

$ 66,769 

$ 64,802 

% to Sales. 

15.97% 

16.00% 

Net Working Capital. 

$ 72,539 

$ 71,379 

% to Sales. 

17.35% 

17.63% 

Net Worth. 

$205,757 

$203,466 

Per Share. 

37.29 

36.87 

Long Term Debt. 

$ 18,524 

$ 19,629 

% to Sales. 

4.43% 

4.85% 


Plant and Equipment 

Additions less Retirements.... $ 10,464 $ 9,717 

Dollar amounts shown in thousands. 
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S. S. KRESGE COMPANY 

AND SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


1958 1957 1956 1955 


$384,379 

$377,169 

$366,355 

$354,651 

706 

692 

676 

673 

618 

609 

594 

596 

88 

83 

82 

77 

$ 13,795 

$ 13,334 

$ 13,500 

$ 13,262 

2.50 

2.42 

2.45 

2.40 

.0359 

.0354 

.0368 

.0374 

$ 8,829 

$ 8,829 

$ 8,829 

$ 8,829 

1.60 

1.60 

1.60 

1.60 

.0230 

.0234 

.0241 

.0249 

$ 24,698 

$ 24,319 

$ 23,779 

$ 22,871 

4.48 

4.41 

4.31 

4.14 

.0643 

.0645 

.0649 

.0645 

$ 60,055 

$ 54,050 

$ 53,825 

$ 51,919 

15.62% 

14.33% 

14.69% 

14.64% 

$ 66,447 

$ 63,888 

$ 67,509 

$ 72,211 

17.29% 

16.94% 

18.43% 

20.36% 

$199,609 

$194,643 

$190,138 

$185,467 

36.17 

35.28 

34.45 

33.61 

$ 20,726 

$ 21,820 

$ 22,969 

$ 22,891 

5.39% 

5.79% 

6.27% 

6.45% 

$ 9,738 

$ 15,468 

$ 17,215 

$ 12,986 


1954 1953 1952 1951 


$337,914 

$337,299 

$326,418 

$310,978 

690 

692 

695 

690 

616 

621 

627 

624 

74 

71 

68 

66 

$ 11,637 

$ 13,247 

$ 14,148 

$ 14,924 

2.11 

2.40 

2.56 

2.70 

.0344 

.0393 

.0433 

.0480 

$ 9,932 

$ 11,036 

$ 11,036 

$ 11,036 

1.80 

2.00 

2.00 

2.00 

.0294 

.0327 

.0338 

.0355 

$ 20,609 

'$ 21,783 

$ 22,922 

$ 22,087 

3.73 

3.95 

4.15 

4.00 

.0610 

.0646 

.0702 

.0710 

$ 46,649 

$ 46,807 

$ 48,124 

$ 45,319 

13.81% 

13.88% 

14.74% 

14.57% 

$ 54,421 

$ 61,565 

$ 64,035 

$ 65,189 

16.10% 

18.25% 

19.62% 

20.96% 

$181,033 

$179,328 

$177,429 

$174,316 

32.81 

32.50 

32.16 

31.59 

$ 3,062 

$ 3,149 

$ 3,234 

$ 3,686 

•91% 

.93% 

.99% 

1.19% 

$ 14,835 

$ 9,722 

$ 8,855 

$ 11,790 
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New Shopping Center Stores Are Kresge's First Step in Progressive Expansion (Continued from page 6) 


material, are presented for further study and con¬ 
sideration to Kresge’s Real Estate Department in 
Detroit, under the direction of John B. Hollister, 
vice-president in charge of real estate. 

If this department considers the new shopping 
center a promising venture, its findings and opinions 
are placed before the Company’s Store Development 
Committee for the final review and decision. 

Should the proposed shopping center qualify as 
an attractive location for a new Kresge store, a lease 
is prepared and presented to the developer. The lease 
embodies the term, rent, and all other conditions 
pertinent to Kresge’s operation. The lease also re¬ 
quires the developer to build the new Kresge store 
according to Kresge’s specifications. Your Company’s 
Construction Department supervises the building of 
the store, and submits its own plans for lighting and 
interior decorating. 

How large will the new store be? That will be 
determined by the Kresge Company’s operating exec¬ 
utives, subject to final approval by the Store Develop¬ 
ment Committee. 

Whether the store covers 26,000 or 40,000 square 


feet, it will be planned with a two-fold purpose—to 
provide adequately for all current requirements in 
traffic, service and merchandise selections, and to 
meet future demands for the wider assortments which 
are a part of Kresge’s merchandise expansion pro¬ 
gram for all stores. 

New Shopping Centers Provide 
Opportunities for Expansion 

Your Company pioneered in recognizing the merits 
of shopping centers. In 1929, a Kresge store was 
opened in the Country Club Plaza, Kansas City, 
Missouri, one of the country’s first shopping centers. 
Shopping center stores were not numerically impor¬ 
tant until after World War II; but at the end of 
1957 your Company had 149 stores of this type. 
During the past three years almost all new Kresge 
stores have been located in shopping centers. At the 
close of 1960 your Company was operating 326 
shopping center stores and had commitments for 
units in 120 centers to be opened in 1961 and 1962. 
However, Kresge continues to invest in and main¬ 
tain its hundreds of representative stores serving 
downtown areas. 


Ready-to-Wear Sets Rapid Pace 

in Kresge’s Merchandising Expansion 


Many Kresge stockholders can well remember 
when the only item of outer apparel sold at Kresge 
stores was a utility apron at 15tf. A visit to one of 
Kresge’s newest variety department stores today will 
reveal a remarkable transition in ready-to-wear mer¬ 
chandising. 

Ready-to-Wear 
Expansion Is Rapid 

The first major expansion took place with the in¬ 
troduction of house dresses at $1.00. Acceptance was 
instant, not only because Kresge sought to include 
tasteful styling and pleasing color effects, but also 
because the dresses were designed for practicality and 
economically priced to assure sound value. 


Since then, Kresge’s ready-to-wear and sportswear 
assortments have broadened rapidly. House dresses 
were soon followed by blouses. Then came sweaters, 
jackets, suits, skirts, bathing suits, slacks, robes and 
coats — all of which are now displayed in more than 
half of Kresge’s stores. 

Kresge Ready-to-Wear 
Has Wide Style Appeal 

Many of your stores throughout the land are fast 
becoming ready-to-wear style centers for the tiny 
tot, the school girl, the junior miss, the career woman 
and the housewife. In fact, your Company supplies 
a complete line of outer garment apparel for all the 
“Miss” and “Mrs. Americas” — from children to 
grandmothers. 
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H. S. Saffell, buyer for ready-to-wear department, and A. S. 
McCall, divisional merchandise manager, planning spring 
promotion of wool knit suits. 


And with increasing numbers of stores in shopping 
centers, Kresge grasps every opportunity to supply 
the wearing apparel needs, both dress and casual, of 
a rapidly developing suburban population. 

Because of the ever-growing demand for these 
Kresge values, the ready-to-wear buying division has 
expanded into a busy department comprising a buyer, 
two associate buyers, and a staff of assistants who 
are trained in the various phases of ready-to-wear 
operations, from purchasing to quality control. 

This department is constantly “on me go” to pro¬ 
vide Kresge customers quickly with the latest fashions 
and best quality possible in smart ready-to-wear at 
the most economical prices. Since plans and policies 
are necessarily formulated many months in advance 
of the various seasons, Kresge buyers regularly visit 
the country’s foremost style centers-New York, Los 
Angeles, Dallas, Miami and Atlanta. Styling informa¬ 
tion and ideas are sought here, and from every known 
source, to attract and hold favorable public acceptance. 

In addition to fashion’s latest styles, Kresge cus¬ 
tomers are also assured of dependable value. Your 
Company’s quality control program calls for the test¬ 
ing of all materials and garments for size, quality, 
color fastness and wearability. 

Ready-to-Wear Department 
Sets Growth Record 

Due to the enthusiastic and wide-spread response 
to Kresge’s ready-to-wear merchandising program, 
this department has registered in recent years the 
greatest growth of all departments in the Kresge 
organization. 
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A typical illustration of Kresge’s progress in this 
field is the sale of raincoats. In 1957 your stores 
sold only all-purpose raincoats at $2.95. In 1960 
your stores sold more than $100,000 worth of style- 
fashioned raincoats in the $8.88 bracket alone. 

Today millions of dollars worth of ready-to-wear 
is purchased and rushed to Kresge stores by fast, 
efficient transportation. Your Company is determined 
to give Kresge customers the latest—first. 

The large volume of ready-to-wear business en¬ 
joyed by your Company involves more than the high 
level of style, quality and value of the merchandise 
itself. The Kresge Company constantly seeks ways 
and means to accelerate sales and improve customer 
good will. 

Whereas apparel items once were piled high on 
flat-top counters for quick selection, Kresge’s smart 
ready-to-wear today is attractively displayed on man¬ 
nequins and on specially designed fixtures to facili¬ 
tate easy and convenient selection. Distinctive lighting 
and unique decor enhance the pleasure of shopping. 
Fitting rooms in many stores assure customers cor¬ 
rect fit and most becoming style. 

Shopping Centers Create 
Big Ready-to-Wear Market 

Easily accessible shopping centers —many within 
a few minutes of home —stimulate more shopping 
trips for mothers and their daughters during the day, 
evening, or the brief after-school hours. The strategic 
locations and convenient operating hours of Kresge 
stores have created a vast new market for Kresge’s 
ready-to-wear, especially for girls from seven to 
fourteen years of age. 

Continued on next page 



Section of typical ready-to-wear department in one of Kresge's 
new shopping center stores. 





















In many instances your stores have stocked items 
at the suggestion of customers. Kresge stores try to 
overlook no opportunity to recognize and supply the 
wearing apparel needs and wishes of Kresge customers. 

Kresge’s ready-to-wear salespeople are well 
schooled in modern design and in the details of 
Kresge merchandise. They enjoy being surrounded 
by this type of apparel and they enjoy serving cus¬ 


tomers who are style and quality conscious. 

No department in your stores has a greater sales 
potential than ready-to-wear. Not only does this 
department cater to every age group, but continual 
changes in needs and desires provide constant and 
frequent repeat business. For this reason, the Kresge 
Company will continue to place the greatest emphasis 
on the ready-to-wear department. 


Selective Personnel Plays 

Important Role in Kresge’s Expansion 


Setting the stage for the opening of a new 
Kresge store is like planning opening night for a new 
stage play. A vast amount of preparatory work is 
required. 

Before the curtain goes up, countless plans must 
be formulated and executed. A competent cast must 
be assembled and a leading man selected. Effective 
settings and atmosphere must be created. And many 
rehearsals must be held to assure the full under¬ 
standing, cooperation and harmony so essential to 
the success of a new presentation. 

Let us look in on the final stages of preparation 
for a Kresge store opening. 

The new building receives final approval from 
Kresge’s Construction Department. Kresge’s fixture 
specialists install your Company’s exclusively designed 
counters and fixtures. Merchandise is received in the 
stockroom, inspected and priced, then displayed on 
the salesfloor in a pattern established by the Sales 
Department. These and many more unified activities 
are concluded on schedule, under the supervision of 
an experienced producer—the regional manager—who 
is responsible for the progress of the entire operation. 

Selecting the Best Cast 
A Major Project 

Now let us consider the personnel — the cast. 

Choosing the leading man means appointing the 
most competent store manager from a group of can¬ 
didate-managers who are particularly well versed in 
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over-all management activities. The Store Manage¬ 
ment Department, Personnel Department, and re¬ 
gional office all consider the merits of potential can¬ 
didates and judge them on their achievements as 
merchandise men, organizers, and profit makers — 
as well as good citizens. 

The manager selected is assigned to the new store 
about eight weeks before its opening in order to be¬ 
come thoroughly familiar with the entire undertaking. 

The new leading man must, of course, have a good 
supporting cast. First, a senior assistant—a man who 
is in line to become a store manager himself in the 
near future; then, two junior assistants—men who are 
in training for management and who report to the 
new store with on-the-job experience which is so 
vitally important in the variety department store mer- 



Personnel supervisor instructing sales organization before the 
grand opening of a new Kresge store. 
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chandising business. The three assistants are chosen 
by the regional office to which the new store reports. 

Food Department Is 
Important Feature 

Because the preparation and serving of food is an 
important and specialized task, one of the key mem¬ 
bers of the new store staff is the manager of the food 
department, who is also appointed by the regional 
office. This man (or woman) may have been a Kresge 
food department manager elsewhere or may have 
been specially trained for this position in another 
Kresge store. 

It is the function of the district food manager to 
organize the food department and train its personnel. 
He must also see that the newly appointed food de¬ 
partment manager is thoroughly schooled in all phases 
of the new store’s food operation, and is ready to 
assume full charge when the store officially opens. 

Office Staff Starts Early 
In Supporting Role 

The remainder of the cast may be divided into 
two parts—a control center or office group, and the 
more numerous sales and operating group. 

The control or office group begins its function even 
before the arrival of the first merchandise shipments. 
This group becomes responsible, under the manager’s 
direction, for the pricing of all incoming merchan¬ 
dise, maintenance of stock controls, and eventually 
the store’s cash receipts. Their training is the respon¬ 
sibility of a regional office supervisor. These are, 
without exception, men and women who have had 
years of experience in Kresge store offices and are 
qualified by ability and temperament to train others. 

Choosing Sales Personnel 
Completes Supporting Cast 

Rounding out the remainder of the cast—the sales 
personnel—is the responsibility of a carefully chosen 
traveling personnel supervisor. This experienced 
woman has achieved outstanding success as a sales¬ 
lady, department head, floor supervisor and person¬ 
nel supervisor in at least one store, and has proved 
her ability to get along with all types of people — 
both employees and customers. She is assigned to 
the new Kresge store for a period of at least six 
weeks to select, indoctrinate, and train all sales per¬ 
sonnel. Those she employs are chosen from estab¬ 
lished local residents. Each applicant is carefully 
interviewed in order to assure selection of the most 
proficient sales help. 



Company officials at ribbon-cutting ceremony for the grand 
opening of a new Kresge store . 


Personnel Supervisor 
Establishes Competent 
Sales Staff 

The traveling personnel supervisor works closely 
with the manager and all sales personnel during her 
entire period at the new store. She expertly judges 
their personal aptitude and progress as they check 
merchandise for their respective departments against 
invoices and set up counter displays. 

By the time she is ready to leave, she has selected 
and trained capable department heads and floor 
supervisors and has trained the person best qualified 
to become permanent store personnel supervisor. The 
new supervisor will be responsible for maintaining, 
training and developing a friendly, cooperative, pro¬ 
ductive local sales staff well versed in the business 
of selling and serving. 

Opening Preparations 
Reach Final Stage 

With all personnel finally chosen and assigned, a 
period of approximately six weeks prior to the formal 
opening is devoted to constant, detailed rehearsals. 
This involves special training through classwork, in¬ 
struction through training films, and other educa¬ 
tional programs essential to the development of a 
well-schooled, coordinated and enthusiastic cast. 

And now the big event is at hand — the grand 
opening of a new Kresge store. The stage is set — 
the cast is ready — and another big Kresge presen¬ 
tation of variety and value makes its bow to a wait¬ 
ing audience, the shopping public. 
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